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PREFACE 


February 1951 may well be remembered as one of the mile- 
stones of history. As 2 result of the Gold Coast elections a new 
African nation began to take shape and a new era in the 
relations between Africa and the western colonial powers was 
initiated. When, for the first time in a British dependency, 
Negroes assumed ministerial office through popular election, 
something happened which will reverberate in the minds of 
men for a long time to come. As Margery Perham expressed 
it in the July issue of Foreign Affairs: 


To white men who have made their home in the African continent 
the shock has come as a perhaps only half-formulated question: “Is 
this the beginning of the end for us?” And every African who has 
heard the news —a number no one can exactly estimate — has felt 
a thrill of joy, and of the sudden, almost incredulous hope: “Is this 
the beginning for us?” 

In many ways this may be both an end and a beginning — 
an end of the white man’s supremacy in Africa and a beginning 
of the emergence from dependence of Negro states to take their 
place among the nations of the world. It may also be the begin- 
ning of a mutually beneficial partnership in which voluntary 
cooperation will replace distrust and enmity. Whatever the out- 
come of this brave new experiment, its development will be a 
matter of deep concern to the free nations of the world as well 
as to the still dependent peoples of Africa. 

Mr. John Carr-Gregg, author of the present article, is already 
familiar to Cénciliation readers for his previous article on the 
Colombo Plan. Mr. Carr-Gregg, an editor in British Information 
Services, Division of Press and Radio, has been a student of 
Gold Coast history and has had the opportunity recently to dis- 
cuss current developments with Kwame Nkrumah, Leader of 
Government Business in the Crown Colony of the Gold Coast. 
The views expressed by Mr. Carr-Gregg are his own and do not 
necessarily reflect those of His Majesty’s Government. 

ANNE WINSLOW 
September 1951 Editor 
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SELF-RULE IN AFRICA 
Recent Advances in the Gold Coast 


By Joun R. E. Carr-Grecc, M. A. (CAnrTas.) 


INTRODUCTION 


Recognition of Africa’s importance in the modern world has 
come late in the West and even today public knowledge of the 
profound changes which are transforming the lives and widen- 
ing the horizons of its inhabitants is still confined in the main 
to superficial generalities. Two world wars and the grave events 
of the present uneasy peace have tended to overlay in the 
consciousness of Western man a fact which may prove to be 
even more significant than any other in the history of the 
mid-twentieth century: the development of Africa. 

This vast region—larger and more populous than the North 
American continent—is today feeling the effect of new ideas 
and influences whose impact has already wrought tremendous 
changes in Asia. An emergent giant, popularly described less 
than fifty years ago as the “dark continent,” is now experiencing 
a similar stirring of powerful creative movements and, as in the 
Far East, the process is being accompanied by the collapse of 
age-old customs and attitudes to life. 

There is no need to emphasize the strategic importance of 
the continent. Although the role played by many of its colonial 
peoples during World War II is not sufficiently known, Africa 
was, and may again be, one of the frontiers of the West. No 
less vital to the world are the great resources Africa produces 
in such abundance: food and raw materials for the advanced 
industrial countries of the West. But to regard the continent 
as a region to be opened up for the benefit of the larger world 
is not enough; today it is realized that tensions and inter- 
national conflicts can only be reduced by tackling the problems 
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of poverty and giving the underprivileged peoples a larger 
share in human progress. 

Even if the colonial powers still considered themselves justi- 
fied in regarding Africa solely as a region of economic exploita- 
tion, the Africans themselves are no longer willing to accept 
an inferior status. They want the amenities enjoyed in other 
parts of the world—health services, education and higher living 
standards, together with the economic development to support 
them. The problem for the responsible powers is to build up 
their dependencies so that the people may become free, self- 
reliant and able to take their place among the independent 
nations of the world. 

An understanding of this problem is still lacking in some 
areas; in others, a realization exists that the progressive growth 
of dependent territories is urgently necessary but action has 
been delayed by the economic difficulties of the post-war era, 
including shortages of the equipment needed for development. 
Yet even in the past, decade, much has been done to wage war 
on ignorance, disease and poverty. It is true that this has been 
small compared with the need, but the general level is so low 
that even major advances often seem almost insignificant. 

While it is true that the Gold Coast is very different from 
other dependencies in Africa, in a sense it may be regarded 
as a microcosm of the whole continent south of the Sahara. 
It is a small territory of only 91,843 square miles, roughly the 
same area as the state of Idaho.' Its total population is just 
over 4,000,000.2 Yet it has many affinities with other African 
dependencies: the majority of its inhabitants are employed in 
subsistence farming ;* disease is rampant (particularly tubercu- 
losis) ; there is an acute shortage of doctors and hospital facilities ;* 
illiteracy away from the towns is as high as 80 per cent; the 
production of primary commodities (in this case cocoa, man- 


1 See Colonial Office, Report on the Gold Coast, 1949 (London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1950), p. 60. 

2 Ibid., p. 10. 

3 Ibid., p. 11. 

4 Ibid., p. 30. 
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ganese, bauxite, timber, gold and diamonds) is still the mainstay 
of the country’s economy. 

By history, treaties and loyalties, the dependency is closely 
linked to Britain. This connection has brought many 
benefits to the Gold Coast, giving it access to central services 
which have been built up in London to aid colonial territories. 
Political and economic tutelage is invariably disagreeable, par- 
ticularly to the large educated African minority which exists 
in this dependency. But it cannot be denied that Britain’s 
policy is being shaped by the realization that progress depends 
on respect for the dignity of her dependent peoples in return 
for African confidence in Britain’s disinterested service. In addi- 
tion to the provision of urgently needed economic aid, the 
extension of social services and expansion of research facilities, 
the British have helped to develop the essential elements which 
go to make up nationhood: disciplined and experienced civil 
servants; trade unions; an impartial judiciary; and perhaps 
most important, representative political institutions.® 

Early this year, Africa saw a striking vindication of British 
policy toward her colonial peoples. In the Gold Coast a spec- 
tacular country-wide election took place. In effect, it established, 
for the first time in British African dependencies, an African 
government. The story of that event is the subject of this article. 

Before tracing the two main contributions, British and 
African, which led to the present regime in the Gold Coast, 
it is necessary to explain that the region is politically divided 
into three areas. These are: 


1. The Gold Coast Colony, referred to sometimes as the 
“Colony.” This southernmost part of the territory was 
the original seat of British rule and power. 

2. To the north of the Colony lies Ashanti, declared a 
colony by conquest under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act 
of 1890. 


5 For a fuller account of these developments, see Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, Public Relations Department, Achievement in the Gold Coast 
(Accra, 1951). 
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3. Farther north still are the Northern Territories, still 
largely an undeveloped region. 


Also affected by these developments is the long narrow strip 
of land known as British Togoland. This was held under a 
League of Nations Mandate from 1919 and was placed under 
United Nations Trusteeship in 1946. Under the provisions of the 
1951 Gold Coast Constitution, the Governor of the dependency 
may make laws (with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly) including laws applicable to Togoland under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship. However, any law that is “repugnant to 
any provision of the terms of the Trusteeship Agreement” will 
remain “absolutely void and inoperative.’””® 


In concluding this brief introduction, it is worth pointing 
out that no two African colonial territories are alike, in their 
topographical, social, economic or political aspects. For a variety 
of reasons, the Gold Coast is fortunate in having no “plural 
communities” problem. That is to say, there has been no large- 
scale immigration of white settlers (as in parts of Central 
Africa) or of Indians (as in East Africa). Nevertheless, here, 
as in other parts of Africa, the evolution from dependency can 
only be rationally solved on the basis of mutual respect and 
partnership in making the necessary political arrangements. Thus 
the events which have led to the establishment of a new British- 
African partnership in the Gold Coast are relevant to the whole 
question of relations between white and colored peoples in 
Africa. If mishandled, these relations will cause enduring and 
embittered conflict. As a writer in the Journal of His Majesty’s 


Colonial Office put it: 


It would be hard to exaggerate the importance of what has hap- 
pened here. Nothing like it was ever tried before on this Continent. 


6 See United Kingdom, Statutory Instruments, 1950, No. 2096, Foreign 
Jurisdiction Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship (Amend- 
ment) Order in Council, 1950. In 1950 a representative to the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Gold Coast was elected by the South Togoland 
Regional Council. During the elections of February, 1951 two further 


representatives were elected. 
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It will be talked of with surprise in the Johannesburg slums, among 
tribes outside Nairobi longing for more land, and in Uganda, where 
men nurse secret grievances and suspect every move we make. If 
it fails, a great hope will die out of Africa, and other hopes will 
be sought. But if it succeeds, then we may have begun the addition 
of a new Continent to the political world, that can be our friend,” 
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7 See Patrick O’Donovan, “The New Africa,” Corona: The Journal 
of His Majesty’s Colonial Office, Vol. III, No. 5 (May, 1951), p. 180. 








I. THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


No account of recent progress toward self-government in the 
Gold Coast would be complete without an attempt to trace 
briefly the evolution of nationalism in the dependency. Although 
the spread of liberal ideas resulting from closer contact with 
political developments in other parts of the world would seem 
to be a recent phenomenon in West Africa, movements express- 
ing a degree of national consciousness appear at an early stage 
in the troubled history of the Gold Coast. To understand the 
popular demand for self-determination which led to the procla- 
mation of the 1951 Constitution, it is not enough to consider 
merely the African political parties of the post-World War II 
era. It is necessary to evaluate the present awareness of national 
unity in the sharper perspective of its historical background. 

Even the most rudimentary outline of the events which 
have brought the Gold Coast people to the threshold of self- 
rule must begin by showing how this area of West Africa came 
to be populated by‘its present inhabitants. Tradition, supported 
by other evidence, suggests that in the obscure dawn of history 
a race of pigmy folk dwelt on high elevations in the forests 
of the region.? They used stone implements known to the 
archaeologists as “celts” and made elaborately decorated pottery. 
Little else is known about them but it is probable they were 
dislodged by another race of Negro peoples, ancestors of today’s 
Gold Coast Africans, who settled in the area during the last 
thousand years. 

Some authorities believe that among these early tribes were 
groups of Akan peoples who migrated from the north after the 
ancient dynasty of Ghana fell to the Moslems in 1076 A.D.® 


8 J. B. Danquah, “Akan Society,” West African Affairs, No. 8 (Lon- 
don, Bureau of Current Affairs), p. 4. 

® For a discussion of alternative theories, see W. E. F. Ward, A His- 
tory of the Gold Coast (London, George Allen & Unwin, 1948), 


pp. 31-45. 
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Ghana was a great Negro kingdom in the West Sudan and 
attained a high level of civilization until vanquished by the 
Mohammedan conquerers. To avoid persecution by Islam it is 
supposed that the Akans retreated down the valleys of the Niger 
and Volta rivers, entering the Northern Territories and Ashanti 
about 1200 A.D. Some of them are said to have penetrated 
as far as the shores of the Atlantic. 

The final wave of Akan immigrants did not establish them- 
selves until the seventeenth century. When the Portuguese, the 
first Europeans to visit the Gold Coast, landed in 1471, the 
process of settlement was still continuing. After a period of 
great migration within the region itself, tribal states began to 
consolidate themselves. 


The Ashanti Confederacy 


Many of the Akan tribes developed centralized forms of 
government, the largest and most powerful being the Ashanti 
Confederacy. The Ashanti were members of a highly organized 
military alliance and played a leading role in the dependency’s 
history. Together with the Fanti, they form the two main 
branches of the Akan race, originally a nomadic, pastoral people 
who adopted an agricultural economy because of the type of 
country they occupied.’° Through the years, the two groups 
began to develop different characteristics. The Fantis of the 
coastal regions became a commercial, politically dispersed collec- 
tion of tribes as a result of contact with European merchants. 
The Ashantis of the interior, more secluded from external 
influences, remained socially integrated and built up a powerful 
fighting force. 

In the early nineteenth century the British adopted a policy 
of trading with the Fantis and supporting them in their wars 
with the Ashantis. As a result, first the British merchants and 
later the government became involved in a series of indecisive 


10F, M. Bourret, The Gold Coast: A Survey of the Gold Coast and 
British Togoland, 1919-1946 (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1949), 


p. 11 
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wars with the Confederacy. In the first five Ashanti wars, the 
British confined themselves to organizing and aiding their Fanti 
allies. In the sixth, a small British force actually invaded the 
Ashanti territory, capturing and burning Kumasi, the Ashanti 
capital. The seventh and last war ended in 1901, when the 
Crown annexed Ashanti and placed it under the control of 
the Gold Coast Governor." 


The Fanti Confederation 


Meanwhile, in 1868, the kings and chiefs of the Fanti had 
formed their own Confederation. At first a purely military 
alliance, its scope was later broadened to deal with political 
questions and, in 1871, a remarkable Constitution was drawn up 
by a group of chiefs and educated Africans at Mankesim. Its 
authors, influenced partly by the necessity of uniting against 
the Ashanti and partly by a resolution introduced in the British 
House of Commons in 1865 recommending that the African 
peoples be encouraged to prepare for eventual self-rule, declared 
themselves to be of the opinion: 


that unity and concord among ourselves would conduce to our 
mutual well-being, and promote and advance the social and political 
condition of our peoples and subjects, who are in a state of degrada- 
tion, without the means of education and of carrying on proper 
industry.” 


The Mankesim Constitution proposed that the Fanti Con- 
federation should have its own laws, public works, judiciary 
and educational program (including schools for girls). There 
was to be an elected “king-president,” and a Representative 
Assembly with legislative and executive powers, such as the 
right to levy taxes on member states. The Confederation’s aims 
were defined as follows: 


11 Martin Wight, The Gold Coast Legislative Council (London, 
Faber & Faber, 1947), pp. 17-21. 

12 House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, 1873 Accounts and 
Papers, Colonies and British Possessions, Vol. XLIV (London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office), pp. 3-7. 
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(1) To promote friendly intercourse between all the Kings and 
Chiefs of Fanti, and to unite them for offensive and defensive 
purposes against the common enemy. 

(2) To direct the labours of the Confederation towards the im- 
provement of the country at large. 

(3) To make good and substantial roads throughout the interior 
districts included in the Confederation. 


(4) To erect school-houses and establish schools for the education 
of all children within the Confederation, and to obtain the 
services of efficient schoolmasters. 


(5) To promote agricultural and industrial pursuits and to en- 
deavor to introduce new plants as may hereafter become 
sources of profitable commerce to the country.” 


Thus, eighty years ago, the present political evolution was 
foreshadowed. The Mankesim Constitution was an important 
milestone in the Gold Coast’s advance towards self-determina- 
tion. That it was a milestone in aspiration only, and not in fact, 
was largely due to the attitude of the local British administration, 
for the Fantis themselves admitted that it could not succeed 
without the “recognition and countenance, support and hearty 
cooperation”’* of Britain. The resident Lieutenant-Governor 
disapproved strongly of the project. Regarding it as a “danger- 
ous conspiracy” he arrested the three Fanti officials who pre- 
sented the document; they were, however, promptly released 
on orders from the Secretary of State in London. The British 
government subsequently agreed to give the matter serious 
consideration but with the outbreak of another Ashanti War 
the proposal was shelved. 


The Aborigenes’ Rights Protection Society 


Some thirty years later the spirit which had shown itself 
in this early manifestation of African political initiative again 
asserted itself in the formation of the Gold Coast Aborigines’ 


13 Jbid., p. 4. Article 8. The Mankesim Constitution comprises 48 
Articles. 
14See Ward, op. cit., p. 250. 
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Rights Protection Society. The creation of the Society was 
mainly due to the Gold Coast government’s introduction in 
1897 of a Lands Bill, aimed at preventing alienation of tribal 
lands by chiefs and forbidding the sale of holdings to European 
timber and mining firms. This aroused “intense opposition” 
among all classes of the African community who believed it 
was a device to vest ownership of all “waste” or unoccupied 
land in the government.!® 

The Society, including many chiefs among its members, 
organized a campaign against the Bill and sent a delegation 
to London. Despite the fact that the Bill had been enacted by 
the Legislative Council in the Gold Coast, they succeeded in 
persuading the Secretary of State that it should be withdrawn. 
The Gold Coast administration was unable to obtain sanction 
for its proposed legislation until 1900, when a Concessions 
Ordinance was approved. This provided that all proposed con- 
cessions should be reviewed by the Supreme Court and safe- 
guarded tribal land rights such as hunting and cultivation. 

In 1911, the Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society made 
another successful attempt to change the administration’s policy. 
This time it was aroused by the government’s proposal to set 
up forest reserves and thus limit the encroachments of farming 
and timber felling over wide areas of forest land. As a result 
of the Society’s campaign, the Forest Bill was withdrawn. 
Authority for the government to constitute reserves was only 
obtained in 1926—with the provision that the land was still to 
remain tribal property. A year earlier, Provincial Councils had 
been established and the administration ceased to regard the 
Aborigines’ Rights Protection Society as the official mouthpiece 
of local African opinion.'® 


The West African National Congress 


Although African opposition to unpopular government policy 
was now being transferred to representative bodies set up under 


15 Ward, op. cit., p. 329. 
16 Bourret, op. cit., p. 43. 
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the dependency’s constitutional framework—by “unofficial” 
members of the Legislative Council, for example—the Aborig- 
ines’ Rights Protection Society continued its campaign against 
legislation regarded as contrary to African rights and in 1920 
convened a conference at Accra known as the West African 
National Congress. Representatives of the four British West 
African dependencies—Sierra Leone, Gambia, Gold Coast and 
Nigeria—attended and passed resolutions requesting fuller 
African representation in the Legislative Councils and financial 
control in the administrations. 

A delegation from the Congress visited London with a 
petition demanding that “self-government be implemented so 
that the peoples of African descent should participate in the 
government of their own country.”!7 The Secretary of State 
received the delegation in 1921 and stated that West Africa 
was not yet ready for elected Councillors. Four years later, 
however, the 1925 Gold Coast Constitution was proclaimed. It 
adopted several of the proposals put forward by the Congress, 
including increased African representation. The first step toward 
meeting another demand in the petition, namely, that a univer- 
sity be established in West Africa, was taken in 1924, when 
the foundation stone of Achimota College was laid. 

In its earlier efforts to prevent implementation of so-called 
“obnoxious” legislation, the Aborigines’ Society had been able, 
as we have seen, to secure the support of the chiefs. The 
petition of the West African Congress was, however, opposed 
by several Gold Coast chiefs who cabled London declaring that 
the Gold Coast members of the delegation were not fully rep- 
resentative of the chiefs and people. This was the first major 
instance of a clash between the chiefs and educated Africans, 
reflecting a divergence of interest which was again apparent 
in 1927, when the Native Administration Ordinance was enacted, 
granting the chiefs certain legislative and executive powers. 


17See George an, on Britain’s Third Empire (London, 
Dennis Dobson, 1949), p. 
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The Cocoa Hold-Up 


The Constitution of 1925 was bitterly opposed by the 
African intelligentsia on the ground that it gave the chiefs 
increased power to hold up the dependency’s political develop- 
ment. Members of the Aborigines’ Society and of the West 
African Congress sent a delegation to London to petition for 
an amendment to the Constitution. These measures failed and 
gradually the enmity between the chiefs and educated classes 
died down. Then, in 1937, an event took place which brought 
the two groups together in a dramatic alliance. 

This was the great cocoa hold-up and boycott in which 
the people of the Gold Coast, Togoland and Ashanti, guided 
by the Paramount Chiefs and leaders of farmers’ unions, took 
joint action to oppose a proposed monopolistic buying agreement 
among fourteen European firms. Their unanimous and spon- 
taneous decision in refusing to sell any cocoa at all and in 
boycotting retail stores of firms connected with the “Cocoa 
Pool” brought the economic life of the dependency to a stand- 
still. It also caused a British Parliamentary Commission to be 
sent to the Gold Coast. After a detailed investigation, the 
Commission published a report which strongly condemned the 
merchants’ attempts to control prices, praised the administra- 
tion’s “neutral policy” during the crisis and concluded: 


the continuance of the Buying Agreements introduced in the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria in 1937 is undesirable . . . and in all the cir- 
cumstances it is our opinion that the Agreements should be finally 
withdrawn.'® 


The Gold Coast Youth Conference 


During the hold-up, the qualities of leadership shown by 
the Paramount Chiefs won them the respect of all classes of 
Gold Coast society, including that of the intellectuals. Relations 
between the chiefs and intelligentsia improved, although the 


18 Report of the Commission on the Marketing of West African 
Cocoa, (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1938), Cmd. 5845, 
p. 151. 
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old rivalry did not die out. Earlier, in 1930, the two groups 
had also cooperated in the organization of the Gold Coast 
Youth Conference at Achimota. This association held periodic 
conferences in the Colony and Ashanti to discuss plans for the 
social and economic betterment of the dependency. Founded 
by Dr. J. B. Danquah and other middle-class intellectuals, it 
also included among its patrons many of the important chiefs. 

The aim of the Youth Conference, like that of similar dis- 
cussion and study groups formed in the Gold Coast just before 
the beginning of World War II, was educational rather than 
political. Meetings were held for the purpose of finding solu- 
tions to the various problems facing the dependency. This new 
intellectual ferment, in which increasing emphasis was placed 
on the need for greater social and economic advances and for 
swifter political growth, prepared the way for what may be 
described as the first popular movement aiming at self-govern- 
ment in the Gold Coast. 


The United Gold Coast Convention 


Founded in August, 1947, the United Gold Coast Conven- 
tion (UGCC) was unique because, for the first time, it offered 
an opportunity for all classes of Gold Coast society—chiefs, 
intellectuals, farmers, youth, women, workers in mining and 
urban areas—to participate in organized political action. Its 
openly expressed purpose was to secure self-rule “by dint of 
constitutional struggles” so that “within our own time the Gov- 
ernment of this blessed country . . . should pass into the hands 
of our kings and their peoples.” 

The year which saw the formation of the UGCC was one 
of considerable unrest in the Gold Coast. Largely as a result 
of unsettled post-war conditions, there had been a long period 
of economic hardship, including high prices and shortages of 
consumer goods. Ex-servicemen had returned home to find their 
hopes for better post-war conditions were not realized. There 


19 Padmore, op. cit., p. 205. 
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was also discontent among the cocoa farmers as a result of the 
government’s measures for “cutting out” trees affected by the 
“swollen shoot” disease. The situation rapidly deteriorated.” 


The Disturbances of 1948 


In January, 1948, one of the chiefs organized a boycott 
campaign against the importing firms whose high prices were 
blamed for the current economic difficulties of the dependency. 
This caused even greater hardship and the following month 
violence flared up during a parade of African ex-servicemen 
in Accra. After an ineffectual attempt to disperse the procession 
by using tear gas, the police opened fire. In this first incident, 
two persons were killed and four or five injured. Similar dis- 
orders including looting took place, not only in the Colony but 
also in Ashanti, bringing the total number of casualties to 
twenty-nine killed and 266 injured. Damage to property, 
excluding houses, totalled £2,000,000.7% 

The complex causes of the disturbances were carefully in- 
vestigated by a Royal Commission of Enquiry which arrived 
in Accra early in April, 1948, under the chairmanship of 
A. K. Watson, former Commissioner of the British High Court 
of Justice. The three-man Commission completed its report 
two months later and stressed that the most important problem 
confronting the Gold Coast administration was “the suspicion 
which surrounds Government activity of any sort.”2? To over- 
come this all-pervading distrust, the Watson Report suggested 
an attack on what it considered to be the three main causes: 
political, economic and social. None of these underlying causes 
could be said to take precedence and they were frequently 
interrelated. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to analyze the find- 
ings of the Watson Commission in detail. Its far-reaching results 


20 Bourret, op. cit., pp. 199-202. 

21 Ibid. 

22 Colonial Office, Report of the Commission of Enquiry Into Dis- 
turbances in the Gold Coast 1948, No. 231 (London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1948), p. 7. 
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on constitutional reform in the Gold Coast will be discussed 
in the next chapter. But in concluding this outline of emergent 
Gold Coast national consciousness, it is important to mention 
the role of the UGCC in the troubled events of February, 1948. 

During the disturbances, six members of the Convention, 
including Dr. Danquah and Mr. Kwame Nkrumah, the Secre- 
tary General of the party, were arrested. The Watson Com- 
mission considered that the Governor’s use of the emergency 
powers under which these arrests were made was done “in 
good faith,” but it was “gravely concerned” at the suspension 
of habeas corpus provided for by the regulations which per- 
mitted him to make Removal Orders against the six men. The 
Report observed: 


nothing short of an armed attempt in being to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment could, in our view, support the assumption of a power 
which deprives the subject of this right [Aabeas corpus] ... and 
we unhesitatingly condemn it.*3 


Nevertheless, the Commission found that members of the 
UGCC were active at the time of the disturbances in “pro- 
moting every kind of agitation and in exploiting every form 
of complaint likely to inflame the population” and suggested 
that some of the African leaders may have hoped to ride to 
power on the then prevalent wave of popular discontent. As 
far as the aims of the Convention were concerned, “simply 


stated as printed” they were: 


quite ‘lawful in themselves—in a word, self-government for the 
peoples of the Gold Coast at the earliest opportunity. All the mem- 
bers . . . (with two exceptions) were emphatic in their expressed 
desire to remain as a unit within the British Commonwealth.** 


23 Ibid., p. 16. In a statement giving the views of the British govern- 
ment on the findings of the Watson Commission, the Colonial Office 
explained that there was a grave risk that institution of habeas corpus 
or other similar proceedings might have been used to provoke further 
disorders. It added that amendment of the Emergency Regulations 
was being considered under rules which ensure public safety (Colonial 
Office, Statement by His Majesty’s Government on the Report of the 
Commission of Enquiry Into the Disturbances in the Gold Coast 1948, 
No. 232 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1948), p. 5. 

24 Colonial Office, Report of the Commision of Enquiry . . ., op. cit., 


p. 17 
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It is clear that by the time of the 1948 disturbances, 
national consciousness in the Gold Coast had passed the 
embryonic stage. It had already attained a degree of that 
self-conscious unity’ which is the essence of popular nationalism. 
Six years of total war had inevitably retarded development in 
the social and economic field, but during this same period the 
Gold Coast people made rapid political advances. Increasing 
numbers of Africans had received higher education and many 
found their horizons widened and their political consciousness 
stimulated by service in the armed forces overseas. The move- 
ment for self-rule gained added momentum from the post-war 
achievement of independence of such Asian nations as India, 
Burma and Ceylon. It also felt the impact of the Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories contained in Chapter 
XI of the United Nations Charter.” 

Seen against the historical background which has been out- 
lined above, the Gold Coast nationalist movement appears as 
one of a small but vigorous people eagerly expressing their 
legitimate aspirations through peaceful channels. The 1948 
disturbances mirror only the more negative aspects of the struggle 
to achieve nationhood: the revolt against colonial “paternalism,” 
against what the Africans felt to be racial and economic dom- 
ination by a European minority. As we shall see in a subsequent 
chapter, there are other, more positive aspects of the national- 
ist movement. The events which followed the disturbances mark 
a new and more constructive phase in the relations between 
government and governed in the dependency. But before con- 
sidering these more recent developments, it will be necessary 
to sketch the history of constitutional advances in the Gold 
Coast. Together with the African contribution, these British- 
sponsored advances made possible the formation of the first 
popularly-based government in modern Africa. 


25In particular, Article 73 (b) specifying that the administering 
states accept as a “sacred trust” the obligation to “develop self-govern- 
ment, to take due account of the political aspirations of the peoples, and 
to assist them in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each territory 
and its peoples and their varying stages of advancement.” 
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II. STAGES OF CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE 


The attainment of ministerial office by elected Africans in 
a British dependency is an important event which has already 
had many repercussions throughout Africa south of the Sahara.” 
Although the establishment of Western institutions in Africa 
has come later than in Asia, it is not really surprising that 
the Gold Coast should now have one of the most advanced 
constitutions of all African dependencies: it has had organized 
political contact with European nations for over a hundred 
years—‘‘a history without parallel in Tropical Africa save for 
Sierra Leone.”*? During this period, as we have seen, the 
chiefs and educated Africans made a series of political experi- 
ments aimed at achieving a greater degree of self-determination. 
Meanwhile, however, the British imported their own traditional 
institutions of Crown Colony government. The purpose of this 
chapter is to describe these institutions and trace the develop- 
ment of self-rule within the constitutional framework prepared 
by the British. 

In discussing Gold Coast advances toward political respon- 
sibility, it is essential to begin by examining British policy 
vis-a-vis her dependent territories. The central aim of this 
policy has been officially declared as one of guiding dependent 


peoples: 


to responsible self-government within the Commonwealth in condi- 
tions that ensure to the people concerned both a fair standard of 
living and freedom from oppression from any quarter.?® 


26 For reaction in South Africa, see “Dr. Malan and the Common- 
wealth,” The Round Table: A Quarterly Review of British Common- 
wealth Affairs, No. 163 (London, June, 1951), p. 219. 

27 Wight, op. cit., p. 21. 

28 The Colonial Empire, 1947-48 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1949), Cmd. 7433. Quoted in United Kingdom Central Office 
of Information, Constitutional Development in the Commonwealth, 
Part II, British Dependencies (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1951), p. 11. 
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According to the process prescribed by the British tradition 
of colonial government, the achievement of autonomy should 
take place gradually by means of a balanced political advance 
at all levels. Ideally, a dependent people should advance to 
independence through a series of well-defined constitutional 
modifications in the government. Progressive advances should 
be made simultaneously in both the economic and social fields. 
The relation between Britain and a British dependency is con- 
ceived as a “joint enterprise” between a “senior” and “junior” 
partner. In territories where there is initially no indigenous 
tradition of parliamentary or representative government, the 
aim is: 
to lead a variety of separate and undeveloped tribal communities 


to a practical understanding of, and a firm belief in, the institutions 
and processes of democratic government on a national scale. 


The normal process of constitutional development consists 
of enlarging the franchise, thus giving the people an increasing 
share in the government. With few exceptions, every “colonial” 
territory has a constitution providing for: 


1. A Governor, High Commissioner or Resident. 
2. An Executive body. 
3. A Legislative body. 


Until the country attains full Dominion status within the 
Commonwealth or political independence, ultimate responsibility 
is vested in the Governor.*® A series of changes in the composi- 
tion of the Legislative Council, and later in the Executive 
Council, then takes place. 


The Legislature 


In most cases, the first Legislative Council in a British 
dependency comprises senior European officials and a few 
leading citizens of the territory who are appointed by the 


29 Ibid., p. 12. 


30 Tbid., pp. 15-18. 
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Governor. In the early stages, the former (known as ex-officio 
members) are always in a majority on the Council; the latter 
(known as unofficials) are private citizens nominated by the 
Governor and chosen to represent different interests or sections 
of the community. 

At a later stage, the electoral principle is introduced, with 
the unofficials, still in a minority, including some elected 
members. As the proportion of elected members among the 
unofficials increases, the Legislative Council becomes gradually 
more representative of the people. During this period, the 
unofficials have been learning the technique of parliamentary 
business and are increasingly consulted before legislation is 
introduced. As the electoral system is extended, more and more 
unofficials are elected and fewer ex-officio Europeans are nom- 
inated. The turning-point comes when for the first time the 
unofficial members of the Council outnumber the British officials. 
The people’s representatives then have limited but effective 
power and responsibility. In the last stage, the Legislative 
Council consists entirely of elected representatives of the people. 

In some dependencies, including the Gold Coast, the elect- 
oral system has been modified to suit traditional tribal author- 
ities already exercising effective control in specific areas. In 
such cases, the basis has been not the individual elector but 
the local government unit. The village council chooses from its 
members representatives to sit on a district council. This body 
in turn makes a similar selection of representatives who sit on 
a regional council. The regional councils may also be adapted 
to form electoral colleges whose members choose representatives 
to attend the central Legislative Council. 


The Executive 

In addition to the legislature, changes also occur in the 
composition of the Executive Council. In the preliminary stage, 
this usually consists entirely of British ex-officio members whose 
duties are to advise the Governor; it is not responsible to the 
legislature and has no collective responsibility. Changes in the 
Executive Council occur at a later period of constitutional 
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reform than those in the legislature. The first step is the 
inclusion of unofficial members who are nominated by the 
Governor and drawn from the Legislative Council. Next, pop- 
ularly-elected members take their place in the Executive Council; 
these are either nominated by the Governor or elected by the 
Legislative Council. 


STAGES OF CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE IN CEYLON 
AND THE GOLD COAST 


GOLD 
Constitutional Advances: CEYLON COAST 


Establishment of Legislative Council: 1833 1874 


Elected Representation on Legislative 
Council: 1910 1925 


Unofficial Majority on Legislative 
Council: 1920 1946 


Unofficial Representation on 
Executive Council: 1922 1942 


Elected Majority on Legislative 
Council: 1923 1946 


Ministerial System: 1931 1951 


External and Internal Responsibility: 
(Dominion Status or Independence) 1948 





Finally, these elected members of the Executive Council 
are given complete charge of government departments and 
are known as Ministers. The last step towards “sovereign state- 
hood” is taken when responsibility for the key departments 
of External Affairs and Defense is handed over to Ministers 
drawn from the legislature. The Governor’s “reserve powers” 
atrophy or wither away and the Executive Council now takes 
the form of a Cabinet; it is collectively responsible to the legis- 
lature — and through the legislature— to the people.*! Thus, 


31 Ceylon attained full statehood on 4 February 1948, after passing 
through all the transitional stages during 150 years of British rule. 
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when British control is eventually withdrawn from a depen- 
dency, the actual constitutional change may be a relatively 
small one, since the people are already in charge of most of 
the country’s affairs. 








Constitutional Progress in the Gold Coast 


The final rung on the ladder of political emancipation has 
not yet been reached by the Gold Coast. As the British see it, 
the basic requirements for responsible self-government take a 
long time to achieve and the pace of advance depends on many 
factors. In some countries, the people are striving to master, 
in a matter of decades, forms of political and social organiza- 
tion which the West took centuries to develop. However, the 
penultimate step in the sequence of constitutional reform out- 
lined above was taken by the Gold Coast people in February, 
1951. As we shall see in tracing the transition from one con- 
stitution to another in the dependency, the stage has now 
been reached where African Ministers form a majority in the 
Executive Council and where an overwhelming majority of the 
members of the legislature (now known as the Legislative 
Assembly) are directly or indirectly elected by the people. 

No African members were nominated to the Gold Coast’s 
first Legislative Council when it was first set up in 1874, The 
first unofficial was appointed in 1888 and it was not until 1901 
that the number of Africans in the Council was increased to 
four. In 1916 the Governor enlarged the Legislature to a total 
of nine members (3 Europeans, 3 Paramount Chiefs and 3 repre- 
sentatives of educated Africans). In 1925 a new Constitution 
was promulgated and for the first time, 9 elected African mem- 
bers sat on the Legislative Council; there was still an official 
majority but out of a total of 30 members, 14 were unofficials. 
At this time, the Council’s authority was still limited to the 
Colony. It was the responsibility of the Governor to legislate for 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories. The Constitution made 
provision for the direct election (by ballot) of members repres- 
enting the Municipal (or urban) areas and Provincial Councils 
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were established in each of the three provinces of the Colony. 
These later developed into the Joint Provincial Council, an 
electoral body for provincial members to the Legislative Coun- 
cil. 


The Constitution of 1946 


The Legislative Council was re-constituted again in 1946 
and for the first time the official majority disappeared and the 
Gold Coast became the first African dependency to achieve a 
representative legislature. It thus “advanced at a bound from 
an official majority to an unofficial majority, an elected ma- 
jority, and an African majority.”®? Moreover, the 1946 Con- 
stitution marked the political union of the Colony and Ashanti; 
the Legislative Council became the legislature for Ashanti and 
brought 5 Ashanti members to the Council at Accra.** Four 
represented the Ashanti Confederacy Council and the fifth 
represented Kumasi.** The Governor continued to legislate for 
the Northern Territories ;*5 he was still President of the Council 
but no longer had an original or casting vote. 

Meanwhile, several changes had been made in the composi- 
tion of the Executive Council. The first two African members 
had joined the Council in 1942 and another unofficial member 
was added in 1946. The Executive Council then consisted of 
8 official and 3 unofficial members. 


The Constitution of 1951 


We have already seen how unsettled post-war conditions in 
the Gold Coast gave added impetus to the movement for self- 
government. Although the 1946 Constitution placed on African 


32 Wight, op. cit., p. 206. 

33 Thus the unification which Ashanti failed to accomplish by military 
force in the 18th and 19th centuries was brought about within the 
constitutional framework erected by the British. 

84 The Ashanti Confederacy was restored in 1935. The Ashanti Con- 
federacy Council is in some respects the counterpart of the Colony’s 
Joint Provincial Council. 

85 A Northern Territories Council met for the first time in 1946, 
but did not send any representatives to the Legislative Council. 
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‘shoulders a weight of responsibility which they had never carried 


before, by the time its provisions were implemented, the Gold 
Coast nationalist leaders were impatient for further reforms. 
This illustrates the paradoxical nature of contemporary British 
colonial government: it “commits suicide by success.”®* The 
more effectively the institution of the Legislative Council ful- 
fills its political function, the sooner it is likely to become out- 
dated; indeed, the success of the popular movement for self-rule 
is in part a tribute to the sincerity of Britain’s repeated affirma- 
tion that dependent peoples must themselves play a major part 
in the determination of their own affairs so that they may 
acquire “a practical understanding of ... the institutions and 
processes of democratic government on a national scale.”* 

It was largely because of this that the Watson Commission 
described the 1946 Constitution as “outmoded at birth.”%* 
Within the context of British constitutional advance it could be 
regarded as a major development, since the only precedents 
for the setting up of a non-European majority in a “colonial” 
legislature at the time were those of Ceylon and Jamaica. Yet, 
as the Watson Report observed: 


the concession of an African elected majority in the Legislature, 
in the absence of any real political power, provided no outlet for 
a people eagerly emerging into political consciousness. On the other 
hand it provided a powerful stimulant for intelligent discontent. 
The real and effective political government remained in the hands 
of the Executive Council.®® 


86 Wight, op. cit., p. 163. 

87 See note 29, p. 341. 

88 Colonial Office, Report of the Commission of Enquiry .. ., op. cit., 
p. 24. 

39 Jbid. In the statement giving the British government’s views, the 
Colonial Office made the following comment on this observation by 
the Commission: “The Constitution was accepted with enthusiasm by 
the press and public, and by the members of the old and new Legisla- 
tive Councils; and it has been in force for two years only . . . Since 
1942, Africans have taken part in the formation of policy through their 
membership of the Executive Council . . . the unofficial majority on 
the Legislative Council has been in a position to exercise an important 
influence over policy, especially with regard to finance.” (Colonial 
Office, Statement by His Majesty's Government on the Report of the 
Commission..., cited above, p. 5.) 
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The Commission of Enquiry therefore recommended that 
the question of further constitutional reform should be con- 
sidered by a Committee which was fully representative of public 
opinion in the Gold Coast. This led to the formation in 1949 
of the “local committee” under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice 
J. H. Coussey, an African judge of the Gold Coast Supreme 
Court. It consisted entirely of Africans and among its 38 mem- 
bers were 8 chiefs (some of them members of the Legislative 
Council) while the remainder were politicians, lawyers, business 
men and teachers, including 3 of the 6 leaders arrested during 
the disturbances.*® The Coussey Committee’s terms of reference 
were: 


to examine the proposals for constitutional and political reform . . . 
in the Report of the Commission of Enquiry . . . and to consider 
the extent to which they can be accepted and the manner in which 
they should be implemented.*? 


The scope of this article makes it impossible to give a de- 
tailed analysis of the 100-page Coussey Report, a remarkable 
example of the Gold Coast African’s political aptitude and 
constructive realism.*? Perhaps its most important proposal was 
that the Executive Council, instead of being merely advisory to 
the Governor, should become the principal instrument of policy 
— with a majority of unofficial members. Most of the proposals 
in the Report were subsequently accepted by the British govern- 
ment as providing a workable plan for future constitutional 
advance and in December, 1949, Select Committees of the Gold 
Coast Legislative Council were set up to examine measures 
required for bringing into operation a new Constitution based 
on the findings of the Coussey Committee. 


40 One of the members was Dr. Danquah, founder of the UGCC, 
who signed a minority report. 

41 Colonial Office, Gold Coast: Report to His Excellency the Governor 
by the Committee on Constitutional Reform, 1949, No. 248 (London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1949), p. 3. A useful summary of the 
Report is given in Appendix I of the Report on the Gold Coast, 1949, 
cited above. 

42 Recommendations not accepted by the British Secretary of State 
included a proposal that the Executive Council should no longer be 
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This latest Constitution was brought into force by the Gov- 
ernor’s proclamation on New Year’s Day, January, 1951. Its 
chief features were: 


1. An enlarged single-chamber legislature, composed almost 
entirely of elected members, and including for the first 
time representatives of the Northern Territories. 

2. An Executive Council in which there is a majority of 
African Ministers drawn from the legislature, and which 
is the main instrument of policy for the country. 

3. A variety of electoral methods to ensure popular repre- 
sentation on the Assembly through both the traditional 
elements and the newer political organizations. 

4. The retention of the Governor’s “reserve powers.” 


Summarizing the composition of the new Legislative Assem- 
bly, we find that it comprises a Speaker (elected by the 
Assembly); 3 ex-officio members; 6 special members*® (of 
whom 4 may not vote in the full Assembly); and 75 elected 
members (all Africans). The following breakdown shows how 
these members are elected: 

5 Municipal members (elected by direct vote by secret 

ballot) 

33 Rural members (returned by district electoral colleges 
whose members have been elected by direct primary elec- 
tions) 

18 Territorial members (elected by traditional bodies: i.e. the 
Territorial Councils of Ashanti and the Colony) 

19 Northern Territories members (elected by an enlarged 
Northern Territories Council adapted to form an electoral 
college) ** 


responsible to the Governor but to the Legislature. By a majority of 
one, the Committee was in favor of a bicameral (two chamber) legisla- 
ture. 

48 The 6 special members are chosen by the Chamber of Commerce 
(3) and by the Chamber of Mines (3). 

44 The Northern Territories Council now forms an Electoral Colle 

comprising the existing Council plus additional delegates nominated by 
the District Councils on the basis of one delegate for every 10,000 
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These members are drawn from all parts of the dependency 
and form an Assembly which is fully representative of the coun- 
try as a whole: a regional analysis shows that 37 members are 
returned by the Colony (12 Territorial, 21 Rural and 4 Muni- 
cipal members); 19 by Ashanti (6 Territorial, 12 Rural and 
1 Municipal) ; and 19 by the Northern Territories. 

As for the new Executive Council, 8 of its 11 members are 
now Africans drawn from the legislature. The Council is the 
main policy-making body in the Gold Coast and its members 
enjoy the status of Ministers, appointed by the Governor sub- 
ject to favorable resolution by the Assembly.*® These Ministers 
have a dual responsibility: they are directly responsible to the 
Governor for the day-to-day policy and administration of de- 
partments under their charge and are also answerable to the 
Legislative Assembly. The Governor retains his reserve powers 
(which enables him to give the effect of law to a Bill or motion 
rejected by the Assembly or to refuse his assent to a Bill passed 
by the legislature). Except in cases of urgent necessity, how- 
ever, the Governor may not use these powers without the con- 
sent of the Executive Council, or failing this, without reference 
to the Secretary of State in London.*® 

Thus, the Council now consists of: the Gow or as Presi- 
dent; 3 ex-officio members (British Ministers in cl irge of De- 
fense, External Affairs and Justice); and “not less than” 8 
representative members (African Ministers, of whom 2 are 
without portfolio and 6 are in charge of Development ;** Health 
and Labour; Education and Social Welfare; Agriculture and 
Natural Resources; Commerce, Industry and Mines; and Local 
Government). 


people. See The Colonial Territories, 1950-51 (London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1951), Cmd. 8243, pp. 25-26. 

45 See United Kingdom Central Office of Information, Constitutional 
Development in the Commonwealth, cited above, p. 17. 

46 Ibid. 

47 See Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 26 (Accra, Public Relations 
Department, 27 June 1951), p. 4. 
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CHANGES IN THE GOLD COAST LEGISLATURE AND 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Constitution of: 


Legislature 

OFFICIAL EUROPEAN 
MEMBERS 

(Ex-Officio and Nominated) 


UNOFFICIAL AFRICAN 
MEMBERS (Nominated) 


UNOFFICIAL AFRICAN 
MEMBERS (Elected) 


SPECIAL MEMBERS 


Executive Council 
OFFICIAL EUROPEAN 
MEMBERS (Ex-Officio) 


UNOFFICIAL AFRICAN 
MEMBERS 





*Including the Governor as President, with a vote. 
**Including the Governor as President, without a vote. 


This inevitably incomplete survey of constitutional reform in 
the Gold Coast shows some of the stepping stones over which 
the people of a small African dependency have advanced toward 
political responsibility. While it is impossible to draw up a 
balance sheet showing how both British and African contribu- 
tions have accelerated the pace of this advance, it is nevertheless 
true that the present stage of development may be regarded as 
a tribute to the “senior” as well as to the “junior” partner. The 
British built up the machinery of modern government in which 
a large body of African civil servants have gained invaluable 
experience; the Pax Britannica, which ended the misery and 
strife prevailing in West Africa during the last century, brought 
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the whole country under one central administration, enabling 
the people’s energy to be harnessed to peaceful and constructive 
purposes. 

In the last analysis, however, the growth of democracy de- 
pends on human factors which cannot be calculated in advance. 
The new pattern of government, in which Africans themselves 
are in control of practically all their affairs, is equally a tribute 
to the creative ability and vigor of the Gold Coast people. 
Anxious to assimilate the rich culture of the West while retain- 
ing their own indigenous sources of strength, they have played 
a major role in shaping their political destiny. Drawn up by 
Africans in accordance with the expressed wishes of the people, 
the 1951 Constitution is a great challenge to Negro Africa. It 
remains to show how the Gold Coast has responded to this 
challenge: first, by discussing the country-wide elections of 
February, 1951 and second, by describing the early achieve- 
ments of the new popularly-based government. 
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Ill. THE ELECTIONS 


Described as the greatest single political development in the 
history of modern Africa and a vital test of British policy toward 
her dependent territories,** the elections for the new Legislative 
Assembly were held from 5-10 February 1951. Earlier, in No- 
vember, 1950, the registration of voters took place, accompanied 
by an intensive government campaign to explain the significance 
of the new Constitution and the manner in which the electoral 
procedure would operate. The effectiveness of this large-scale 
educational program — probably the most ambitious of its kind 
ever attempted in Africa — was proved by the smoothness with 
which the elections were carried out. 

The task of organizing country-wide elections in a depen- 
dency where most of the population were unfamiliar with West- 
ern democratic processes confronted the government with two 
major problems: first, to prepare the voter for his new rights 
and responsibilities by showing him the function and composi- 
tion of the new Assembly and second, to undertake the registra- 
tion and hold the actual elections. 


Preparing the Voter 


The main burden fell upon the government’s Public Rela- 
tions Department, which began by organizing a special training 
course for 100 Africans selected from all parts of the country. 
These carefully trained propagandists were assigned to fifteen 
mobile units, each equipped with a movie projector truck and 
supplied with public address amplifiers, films, maps, diagrams, 
phonograph records and literature. As early as October, 1950 — 
three months before the Constitution was formally proclaimed 
— these educational teams set off on an extended tour of remote 
bush villages to explain the elections to the people. 


oni See John Allen May in the Christian Science Monitor, 8 February 
1951. 
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Every possible medium of information — written, visual and 
oral — was used during this campaign and it is estimated that 
the fifteen teams covered over 22,000 miles and gave lecture- 
demonstrations and movie shows in over 1300 towns and villages. 
Over half a million leaflets printed in six different languages 
were distributed and 250 specially produced phonograph records 
were used.*® The information given in these recordings (in 
English, Hausa, Ewe, Ga, Twi and Fanti) was printed in the 
government’s weekly Gold Coast Bulletin which was published 
in double editions during the campaign. Each issue of the 
Bulletin carried the slogan: “REMEMBER! YOUR VOTE IS 
SECRET” in large type, with the following instructions: 


Remember that every person is entirely free to vote for any candi- 
date he wishes. The Regulations . . . are intended to ensure that 
no one can know how another person has voted and no one can 
be forced to say how he has voted.®° 


The problem of illiteracy was tackled in a variety of ways. 
Trained instructors described the division of electoral districts 
and the distribution of the Assembly’s 84 seats with the aid of 
wall diagrams and maps; radio talks explaining the elections in 
the vernacular languages were broadcast in public places by 
loud speaker; illustrated booklets were printed with line draw- 
ings showing the mechanism of electoral procedure. The fol- 
lowing advice was repeatedly printed in the Gold Coast Bulletin 
and broadcast by radio: 


If you cannot read or write you must go to the presiding officer 
in charge of the polling station and tell him secretly for whom 
you want to vote. He will then fill in your ballot paper for you and 
put it in the box. No one else will be able to know for whom you 
voted . .. Even if you are illiterate and you ask the presiding officer 
to mark your ballot paper he will not know your name. Any person 
who tries to interfere with your voting and to threaten or force 
you in any way to vote for a particular person can be heavily 
punished by the Courts.*? 


49 The Colonial Territories, 1950-51, cited above, p. 26. 
50 See Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 5 (31 January 1951), pp. 2-3. 
51 JTbid., p. 3. 
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The second problem which faced the administration was 
that of preparing the electoral rolls and carrying out the elec- 
tions. Registration of voters took place over a three week period 
and during this time over 700 officials drawn from the senior 
and junior government staff worked full time on the project. 
Including the personnel of the Public Relations Department, a 
total of 1200 government officials were engaged in this work, 
assisted by the same number of part-time recruits. It had been 
estimated that about 250,000 men and women would register 
but actually 663,069 became eligible to vote. This constituted 
about 40 per cent of all adults in the Colony and Ashanti who 
satisfied the age and nationality requirements,®* (that is, were 
over 21 years of age, British subjects or British Protected Per- 
sons) .°* In the Colony, a total of 419,794 persons registered and 
in Ashanti (including Kumasi) the total was 243,275. 

After primaries in the rural electoral districts, voting took 
place on 8 February in 31 rural electoral colleges (each of from 
80 to 150 members) to fill 33 seats in the Legislative Assembly. 
On the same day, the electoral college of the Northern Terri- 
tories met at Tamale to elect a further 19 members to the 
Assembly, and municipal elections were held in four towns — 
Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi-Takoradi and Cape Coast — to return 
5 members.** In addition, 6 special members were chosen by 
the Chamber of Mines and the Chamber of Commerce. The 
final act of the Gold Coast elections took place on 10 February, 
when the Paramount Chiefs met to elect 18 Territorial mem- 
bers (11 for the Gold Coast, 6 for Ashanti and 1 for Togo- 
land). 

Special measures were taken to simplify voting procedure 
in the rural districts of the Colony and Ashanti. Mahogany 


52 The Colonial Territories 1950-51, cited above, p. 26. 

53 Another disqualification from registering was non-payment of the 
Native Authority levy. Most of those who did not register were probably 
Native Authority tax defaulters. See Corona, Vol. III, No. 3 (March 
1951), p. 85. 

54 Because of its large population, Accra elected 2 members. 
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ballot boxes were sent out to more than 2,000 villages in the 
bush and forest regions, accompanied by ballot papers marked 
not only with words but also with symbols. These symbols — 
elephant, fish or cockerel — represented the party to which a 
candidate belonged. There was one ballot box for each candi- 
date, marked with his name, symbol and a special color. It was 
not necessary for candidates in the rural primaries to be literate 
in order to be elected to the electoral colleges. Returning officers 
at the polling stations made sure that no elector tried to vote 
twice by inking the right thumb of the voter with an indelible 
purple-blue stain. As each new elector applied for a ballot paper, 
his or her right thumb would be carefully scrutinized. 

Although for many people, this was their first taste of polli- 
tical life, the elections were marked by exemplary behavior*®® 
and the good-humored discipline shown by the voters indicated 
a full appreciation of their responsibilities. At one of the busiest 
polling stations in Accra, the line of voters stretched for more 
than 250 yards.°* There were no disorderly incidents and 
remarkably few election offenses, considering that at least four- 
fifths of the voters were illiterate and these were the first 
elections to be held. Two cases of personation (attempting to 
vote illegally) were investigated and nine people were arrested 
for displaying party emblems at the polling stations. In addition, 
four cases of intimidation and three of inducement were re- 
ported.®® During the pre-election campaign, extensive publicity 
was given to the electoral regulations. These alone totalled 
20,000 words®® and stressed that bribery and corruption would 
be severely punished. 


The Election Results 


The elections resulted in a complete and indisputable victory 
by Mr. Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party (CPP), which 


55 See The Times (London), 9 February 1951, p. 6. 

56 Ibid. 

ST Ibid. cs 

58 Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 9 (28 February 1951), p. 4. 

59 See African Affairs: Journal of the Royal African Society, Vol. 50, 
No. 199 (London, April 1951), p. 99. 
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swept the polls by securing 1,946 votes in the 33 rural electoral 
college seats against only 745 for all the others. In the muni- 
cipal elections, the party’s vote totalled 58,866 votes in direct 
secret ballot against 5,500 for the rest.® 


Analysis of Results 


Primary Rural Elections. In the primary elections held to 
elect the district electoral colleges, only about one-third of the 
2,776 seats in the electoral colleges were contested. In many 
rural districts the decision to choose a candidate was reached 
by the traditional method of village palavers or discussion. Thus: 
many nominations were unopposed because the electors pre- 
ferred to make up their minds collectively in advance. Other 
seats were uncontested either because the local chiefs put up 
their own candidates and succeeded in influencing the voters or 
because the sole nominee was able to read and write, an im- 
pressive accomplishment in remote bush villages despite the fact 
that illiteracy was not a disqualification according to the regula- 
tions. Only one woman was elected during the primaries.* 

Secondary Rural Elections. In the secondary elections over 
95 per cent of the electoral college members were present to 
vote. There were as many as 89 candidates contesting for the 
33 seats and only one was returned unopposed. The CPP won 
29 seats,®* polling 72 per cent of all votes cast. Of the remain- 
ing 4 seats, the UGCC party won 3 while 1 Independent was 
returned, 

Municipal Elections. In the four municipal elections ap- 
proximately 48 per cent of the total registered electorate voted 
(Accra: 23,122; Kumasi: 8,928; Sekondi-Takoradi: 6,912; Cape 
Coast: 3,639). The CPP won all 5 seats with large majorities, 
polling 91 per cent of the total number of votes cast. 

Territorial Council Elections. The Territorial Council elec- 
tions for 18 Territorial members took the form of card-vote 


60 Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 7 (14 February 1951), p. 4. 
61 Jbid., Vol. VI, No. 9 (28 February 1951), p. 4. 
62 Including all Ashanti seats. 
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elections in traditional councils of chiefs. Each chief had one 
vote for every 10,000 inhabitants of his state and some of the 
greater chiefs had as many as 15 votes; the least important, with 
only a hundred or so “subjects,” had only one vote. In these 
elections, 11 members were returned to the Colony’s Joint Pro- 
vincial Council — 6 by the Asanteman (Ashanti) Council; and 
1 by the Southern Togoland Council. In addition, 19 members 
were elected by the Northern Territories Territorial College. 

Position of Parties. As a result of the elections, the state of 
the parties in the Legislative Assembly was as follows: 


CPP: 36; UGCC: 4; Uncertain: 3; Moderates: 32; 
Ex-Officio: 3; Special Members: 2 (plus 4 non-voting) 


The Convention People’s Party 


The CPP’s success in the elections — it claimed the support 
of 48 members (including UGCC and Independent members) 
in the 84-seat Assembly — makes it necessary to examine this 
party’s role in the post-war national movement for self-govern- 
ment.® It was founded by Kwame Nkrumah at a meeting in 
the Arena, Accra, on 12 June 1949.°* Nkrumah, who had been 
appointed Secretary General of the UGCC in December, 1947, 
was among the six African leaders arrested during the distur- 
bances. After a period of banishment in the Northern Terri- 
tories, he returned to the Colony and began editing a newspaper, 
The Accra Evening News. Its slogan was: “We Prefer Self- 
Government With Danger To Servitude In Tranquility.” 

During 1949, there was evidence of a split in the National 
Executive of the UGCC and Nkrumah was removed from the 
post of Secretary General and appointed Treasurer. This seems 
to have been caused by ideological differences concerning the 
constitutional reforms embodied in the report of the Coussey 
Committee. Kwame Nkrumah’s viewpoint was that the proposed 
Constitution fell short of African aspirations. Dr. Danquah’s 


68 The Manchester Guardian, 14 February 1951, p. 8. 
64See Jno E. Edu, “Is Nkrumah Hero of Ghana?” (Accra, Addo’s 
Commercial Agency, 1951), p. 30. 
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policy on the other hand was that of “constructive dynamism” ; 
he claimed that the Gold Coast had been able to obtain in less 
than two years what had taken India twenty-five years to 
achieve, and condemned Nkrumah’s formation of the CPP as 
“a glaring breach of the Convention |[UGCC] policy to stand 
united in our attitude to [the] Coussey [Committee].”® 

Nkrumah refuséd to be satisfied with African internal auton- 
omy and demanded that the Governor summon a “Constituent 
Assembly” to determine a “Full Self-Government Constitution.” 
In a speech at Accra on 15 December 1949, he proclaimed a 
“positive action” campaign of strikes on the basis of “perfect 
non-violence.”®* After being warned that these methods were 
illegal and unconstitutional, he was arrested together with other 
leaders of the CPP. While they were serving prison sentences, 
the party began its election campaign, led by the deputy leader, 
Mr. Komla Agbeli Gbedemah. A network of party branches 
was set up in all parts of the dependency under regional head- 
quarters. Party work at branch level was voluntary, part-time 
and unpaid, but the regional offices had full-time paid propa- 
ganda secretaries.*’ After the elections, the CPP claimed a total 
of 80,000 registered members. Their election and organizing 
expenses amounted to £54,000.% 

The CPP was well prepared for the elections, with posters, 
banners, propaganda trucks, party songs and victory signs.®® The 
following press dispatch illustrates how the “Vote CPP” cam- 
paign was able to touch every town and bush village in the 
country: 


The red, white, and green colours of the well-organized . . . Con- 
vention People’s Party fluttered in flags from . .. many cars and 
the roofs of countless buildings. They gleamed in thousands of 
posters on hoardings and walls of homes and shops .. . and were 


65 The Gold Coast Observer, 6 January 1950. 

66 Jbid., 23 December 1949. 

67 The Manchester Guardian, 20 February 1951. 

68 The Times (London), 9 February 1951, p. 6. 

69 A salute with upraised arm, all five fingers outstretched, repre- 
senting the “five freedoms.” 
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sported in little rosettes on dresses or “togas.” The party’s loud- 
speaker vans in party colours were hauled through the streets blaring 
party slogans and . . . especially [the popular song] “Victory is for 
us in the struggle of CPP,” set to a revivalist hymn tune.’? 
Nevertheless, although the CPP’s organization was a measure 
of the party’s strength, the basis of that strength was something 
altogether different. It lay in the emotional force of nationalism 
for, as one observer pointed out: 

Once the CPP had coined the slogan “Self-government Now” what 
else could another party stand for? To stand against the CPP was 
to encounter the charge that you also stood against “S.G.”; and 
that was unpatriotic if not treasonable.” 


After the election results became known, the Governor re- 
leased Kwame Nkrumah (who had polled a record 20,780 votes 
as Municipal member for Accra) together with six other CPP 
leaders “as an act of grace on the eve of the inauguration of 
the new Constitution.” The CPP leader’s jail term was not due 
to end until November, 1951; it was remitted on 12 February 
1951. 

At a press conference the following day, Nkrumah was 
quoted as saying: “I come out of gaol and into the Assembly 
without the slightest feeling of bitterness to Britain.”’? He was 
reported as adding that the Gold Coast would remain within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and that it was “to the 
advantage of the Country” to give the Constitution a trial as a 
“stepping-stone.”** Meanwhile, from Britain came a message of 
goodwill from the Secretary of State, Mr. James Griffiths, who 
stated: 

It is no light burden that the people of the Gold Coast are under- 
taking. The Governor and his Officers are there to advise and guide 
them . . . But it lies with the Africans themselves to prove their 
capacity for Self-Government and it is by their performance above 


everything else that the future course of advancement . .. will be 
determined, not only in the Gold Coast but elsewhere . . . The 


70 The Times (London), 9 February 1951, p. 6. 
1 The Manchester Guardian, 20 February 1951. 
72 Ibid., 14 February 1951, p. 3. 

73 Ibid. 
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new Constitution has been drawn up in full consultation with 
them and our agreement to it has been spontaneous and willing. 
I would like to-night to send to the aii of the Gold Coast a 
message of sincere goodwill and to tell them that our encourage- 
ment goes with them... ."* 


The Legislative Assembly 

On 20 February 1951, the new Legislative Assembly met for 
the first time. The arrangement of desks in the King George V 
Memorial Hall at Accra took the form of a semi-circle (in con- 
trast to the two opposing rows of Government and Opposition 
benches in the British House of Commons). Addressing the 84 
members, the Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, made it clear 
that from now on they had the responsibility for taking deci- 
sions “that will affect the lives of men and women of all condi- 
tions in all parts of the Gold Coast.” In a significant statement 
he announced: “I shall not address you again in the ordinary 
course, except on a formal occasion, once a year, at the Budget 
Meeting, in the terms which Ministers advise.”*® Since 8 of the 
11 Ministers are Africans, this procedure is similar to the annual 
King’s Speech to the British Parliament, which is actually 
written by the government in power at the time. 

After the Governor’s address, the members of the Assembly 
took an oath of allegiance” and elected Mr. E. C. Quist (the 
President of the old Legislative Council) as the first Speaker of 
the Assembly. 

The Legislative Assembly met again on 26 February, to ap- 
prove the appointment of the 8 African members of the Legis- 
lature proposed as “Representative Members,” or Ministers, in 
the new Executive Council. On a motion moved by Mr. Nkru- 
mah and carried unanimously, a secret ballot was taken on the 
list of names submitted by the Governor. With one exception,” 


74 Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 8 (21 February 1951), p. 4. 

75 Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 9, Supplement No. 2 (28 February 1951). 

76 The wording of the oath is: “I, — — — , do swear that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty King George VI, 
His Heirs and Successors, according to Law. So help me God.” 
<a Ansah Koi’s appointment was accepted with 48 ayes and 

noes. 
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acceptance of the proposed list was practically unanimous, with 
78 ayes (the 6 Special Members are not permitted to vote) for 
Mr. Nkrumah’s own appointment. 


The Executive Council 


The following day it was announced that the Governor had 
assigned Ministerial duties to the 11 members of the Executive 
Council. Six seats on the Council went to members of the CPP, 
thus giving the party a clear majority on the country’s main 
policy-making body. The two remaining seats were given to 
representatives from Ashanti and the Northern Territories, both 
regions where the CPP’s influence was weakest in the elec- 
tions."* The 3 British ex-officio members of the Council were 
assigned the Ministries of Defense and External Affairs, Justice, 
and Finance. Among these Ministers the order of precedence is 
as follows: 


First, the Chief Secretary (the Minister for Defense and External 
Affairs); secondly, the Leader of Government Business (Mr. Nkru- 
mah); thirdly, the remaining members of the Executive Council 
accordingly to the length of time for which they have been con- 
tinuously Members of the Council.”® 


During the absence of the Governor, the Chief Secretary or 
senior member of the Executive Council acts automatically as 
Governor’s Deputy or Officer Administering the Government. 

As the senior member of the Council is an ex-officio mem- 
ber, the dual responsibility of the Ministers is still oriented up- 
wards to Britain, rather than downwards to the Assembly. But 
in actual fact, the members of the Council appear to be working 
as a team; they have a common interest in setting aside past 
strife in order to tackle the immediate problems which confront 
them. This hopeful atmosphere of mutual trust between the 
African and non-African Ministers is a partnership to which, 
as one observer put it: 


78 The CPP now has 7 seats on the Executive Council. 
7 Gold Coast Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 11 (14 March 1951), p. 3. 
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the African Ministers bring their immense political backing through- 
out the country, their determination to carry into effect the policies 
which they have stood for in the elections, their intimate knowledge 
of their own people, and the ability to command a majority that 
will set upon the decisions of the Council the seal of popular con- 
sent. The contribution of the European members is their riper 
experience in the conduct of administration and their wider under- 
standing of external and economic issues.®° 


Despite Mr. Nkrumah’s immense personal prestige through- 
out most of the country, it would be wrong to assume that there 
is no opposition to the CPP. The threat of an ideological split 
is always present when a revolutionary party assumes the respon- 
sibility of government and the day may come when an extremist 
element within the CPP decides to break away from the party. 
There is also latent opposition in the Northern Territories, whose 
representatives have already exercised their vote in a discon- 
certing way.®*! Similarly, in the Colony and Ashanti traditional 
opinion — still parochial and disorganized —is in the main 
hostile to and suspicious of the CPP’s policies. Thus, even if the 
party remains united, the CPP cannot count on an assured ma- 
jority in the Assembly. The UGCC has been reduced to a rump 
after being fatally weakened by Mr. Nkrumah’s defection, but 
Dr. Danquah’s party now claims to be even more extreme than 
the CPP.* 

Mr. Nkrumah’s freedom of action is therefore by no means 
absolute. However, as long as the opposition to the CPP is divi- 
ded, he is able to implement his policy subject to the limitations 
imposed by the 1951 Constitution, such as the Governor’s “re- 
serve powers.” This policy, as outlined in the Government’s new 
Development Plan, will be discussed in our final chapter. 


80 The Times (London), 4 June 1951, p. 5. 

81 Recently the 19 Northern Territories members refused to pass 
legislation providing for the Governor’s secretariat, a small coordinating 
cabinet office which has developed ad hoc with the new constitution. 
The difficulties were eventually resolved, but the CPP can only be 
certain of a majority provided these 19 members vote with it. 

82 Dr. Danquah has frequently announced his intention of retiring 
from politics. See The Manchester Guardian, 20 February 1951. 














IV. A PLAN FOR THE YEARS AHEAD 


Colonial relationships are essentially temporary and rarely 
end without bitterness. In an earlier chapter we have shown 
how the movement for self-government expressed itself largely 
as a revolt against paternalism, taking the form of resentment 
against an alien ruler. Perhaps the greatest virtue of the 1951 
Constitution was that it provided a basis for co-operation be- 
tween the British officials and the African leaders, thus enabling 
the people to feel identified with the work of government. This 
restoration of confidence in the administration effectively dis- 
pelled the frustration hitherto prevalent in the Gold Coast; 
at the same time the CPP’s victory made it possible for the 
nationalist movement to become associated with the country’s 
welfare in a constructive sense. 

When the West African Ministers took their seats on the 
Executive Council, they were faced with economic and social 
problems of a most fundamental kind. But now the more posi- 
tive aspects of the Gold Coast nationalist spirit were asserted; 
just as the dynamic of racial unity had forced the pace toward 
self-rule, so electoral victory for the nationalists has speeded the 
advance toward political responsibility. If proof is needed that 
the new British-African partnership is capable of producing use- 
ful results, it may be found in the Development Plan recently 
adopted by the Executive Council.** Completed in a matter of 
months after the “new order” in the Gold Coast was set up, it is 
a remarkably detailed and realistic appraisal of the country’s 
needs and the measures required to meet them. 


Estimated Expenditure 


The Plan, which reflects the CPP’s economic and social 
policy, shows a keen awareness on the part of the African Min- 
isters of the immense difficulties ahead. At present prices, it 


83 It is at present being discussed by the Legislative Assembly. 
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involves an expenditure of £73,962,000. This is to be divided 


among four main categories as follows: 


£ % 
1. Economic and Productive Services 12,444,000 16.85 
2. Communications 26,110,000 35.3 
3. Social Services 24,512,000 33.1 
4. Common Services/General Administration 10,896,000 14.75 
73,962,000 


An examination of these figures alone is sufficient to dispel 
any illusions that the responsible African leaders consider self- 
government as a solution in itself to the many problems which 
face their country.** They are a hard-headed estimate of the 
tasks to be faced; expenditure on economic development and 
communications amounts to more than one-half of the total 
(52.1 per cent) while less than one-third of the total (33.1 per 
cent) is devoted to the social services. The government explains 
that social services do not normally make any direct contribu- 
tion to the country’s economic prosperity; therefore the main 
emphasis must be on economic development without which 
the ultimate objective of raising living standards cannot be 
achieved.*® 


A Statement of Objectives 


The Development Plan is described as an outline of what it 
is hoped will be accomplished during a period beginning 1 April 
1951. The prefix “Five-year” has been deleted for the following 
reasons: 


In a world of uncertainties and constantly changing circumstances 
it is impossible to lay down a plan for future years which states 
in minute detail all that it is hoped to achieve. No one can foretell 
the trend of future world events in the political and economic fields. 
The most that can be done, therefore, is to set down a statement 
of objectives which, if circumstances allow, should be attained in 
the years ahead, and that is what this plan sets out to do. It must 


84 Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan (Accra, Govern- 
ment Printing Department, 1951), p. 15. 
85 Ibid. 
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remain flexible, for it will require constant review and modification 
as the years pass; but its existence will ensure that development 
proceeds as a balanced whole rather than as a series of unco-ordi- 
nated projects.®® 


Thus, the Plan makes no attempt to predict the exact cost 
of the projects envisaged; it merely takes into account the pres- 
ent and likely future trends and declares within rough limits 
the probable cost and rate of progress. The twin objectives of 
the Plan are, first, to ensure that development proceeds on a 
“firm economic basis” and second, “to ensure that effort is di- 
rected towards the attainment of a higher standard of living for 
all.”®* To succeed, “the Plan must be a realistic picture of what 
it can reasonably be hoped to achieve with the resources avail- 
able.’”’88 


The Resources Available 


These resources are discussed under three headings: 1) Man- 
power; 2) Materials; and 3) Finance. The Plan makes provi- 
sion for training men in skilled jobs, but warns that in the early 
stages experts in many fields will have to be recruited from 
overseas. As for the materials needed for development projects, 
everything possible will be done to develop local resources; 
however, it is inevitable that large quantities of materials and 
equipment must be imported and “it is likely that the needs of 
rearmament throughout the world will have an adverse effect 
on the availability of future supplies.” Finally, capital will be 
found from existing reserves, future taxation and loans. While 
it is true that the Gold Coast has been fortunate in that the 
rise in cost of imported goods has been accompanied by an 
unprecedented rise in the market price of cocoa, “in no sphere 
is the future more unpredictable than in that of finance.”® 


86 Ibid., p. 5. 

87 Ibid. 

88 Ibid., pp. 5-6. 
89 Ibid., p. 7. 
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The Plan stresses the importance of local initiative and ob- 
serves that it will be essential to establish, on a sound financial 
basis, local authorities capable of accepting responsibility for 
development projects. It is also necessary that the general public 
should be aware of the advantages to be derived from develop- 
ment. They must realize that the most effective way of raising 
living standards is by their own enthusiasm and self-help. Pro- 
vision is made in the Plan for the continuation of grants to 
Local Development Committees (set up in 1949) and a total 
allocation of £500,000 is included for this purpose. 


The Executive Council Development Committee 


A special policy-making body known as the Executive Coun- 
cil Development Committee will be set up within the Executive 
Council. This will ensure that development works are properly 
coordinated and that priorities — once they have been assessed 
in the light of the relevant administrative, technical and political 
factors — are not subject to unnecessary changes likely to slow 
down the Plan’s progress. The Minister of Development (Mr. 
Nkrumah) will be chairman of this Committee and will carry 
out its policy. The detailed execution of the Plan will rest with 
ministries, departments, local authorities and other bodies to 
whom specific responsibility is allocated. 


Economic and Productive Services 


Mr. Nkrumah recently described as the “keystone” of the 
CPP’s policy in the economic and social field “the modernisa- 
tion of agriculture and the electrification and industrialisation 
of the country.” Without this, he added, “full employment and 
social security become impossible to achieve.”®! 

With respect to agriculture the Plan states: 


The improvement of farming practice on modern lines throughout 
the country is the Government’s aim. As this is necessarily a long- 


90 Jbid., p. 8. 
91See Hon. Kwame Nkrumah, “A Five-Year Plan for the Gold 
Coast,” African World (London), July 1951, p. 13. 
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term policy there must meanwhile be an improvement of output 
within the existing agricultural system.®? 


The Modernization of Agriculture. The dependence of the 
country upon cocoa to the virtual exclusion of other crops for 
export is, according to the government, an economic weakness 
which can only be remedied by increased production of a wider 
variety of other cash crops. To develop new farming techniques, 
three new central research stations will be set up while an in- 
creased number of district agricultural stations are to be estab- 
lished throughout the country. It will be the duty of the staff 
on these stations to make known the results of research to farm- 
ers and to encourage them by demonstrations to adopt modern 
methods of cultivation and stock breeding. An Agricultural 
Loans Board will be formed which will make loans to farmers 
on the security of their farms, stock and crops; this Board will 
be largely financed by the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board. 

To investigate the possibility of large-scale mechanized farm- 
ing in relation to local conditions of climate, soil and social 
organization, the Gold Coast Agricultural Development Cor- 
poration has been established. One such project is already in 
progress in the Northern Territories and a similar undertaking 
in Ashanti is envisaged. A pilot project to test the agricultural, 
political and social problems which will arise if irrigation of the 
Accra plains becomes possible as part of the Volta River enter- 
prise is currently under way. 

The Cocoa Industry. The alarming spread of “swollen 
shoot” disease during the last few years has menaced the future 
of the cocoa crop upon which the prosperity of the country 
largely depends.®* The control of this disease and the rehab- 
ilitation of the industry therefore form a vital part of the 
Plan. In recent speeches to the Legislative Assembly, CPP 
Ministers have stressed the need for caution in tackling the 
problems connected with the cocoa industry and it has been 
decided that compulsory “cutting out” of diseased trees shall 


%2 Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan, op. cit., p. 17. 
®8 The Gold Coast derives four-fifths of its wealth from cocoa. 
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cease. Scientists have now discovered an insecticide which 
will kill the mealy-bug vector and thus immunize trees; how- 
ever, this new method is merely a complementary measure, 
which together with “cutting out” will help to control the 
disease. The Plan states that the government is determined 
to safeguard by every means in its power the future of the 
cocoa crop, to combat the disease and to repair the damage 
already done. It outlines the following Reconstruction Plan 
for the industry: 


1. A 7-year plan, in which compulsory “cutting out” will 
cease. 

2. Establishment of the industry on modern lines, including 
the planting of cocoa in blocks, with trees planted in 
line and intersected by inspection lanes. 

3. If the agricultural staff advises cutting out of diseased 
trees and the farmers consent, the Government officers 
will give the necessary assistance, supervision and direc- 
tion. 

4. To obtain the maximum co-operation from the farmers 
it is proposed to adopt extensive propaganda methods. 


Developing Local Industries. Apart from diversifying and 
improving the primary agricultural industries of the country, 
the government’s Plan also considers it necessary to develop 
manufacturing industries and thereby reduce the Gold Coast’s 
dependence on imported manufactured goods. The Plan cites 
the examples of New Zealand, Canada and Denmark as proofs 
that an economy based on a proper balance between agricul- 
ture and manufacturing industries using local materials is “a 
sure foundation for the progress of the country towards econo- 
mic stability.” It says the Gold Coast will attempt to develop 
industries for the manufacture of aluminum articles (from its 
bauxite resources) cement, brick and tiles; sacks (by the cul- 
tivation of jute substitutes); and vegetable oils. 


94 Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan, op. cit., pp. 22-24. 
%5 Ibid., p. 36. 
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The Plan explains the advantages to be derived from such 
local industries: apart from providing a surplus for export, 
the cement industry could save imports of cement (valued at 
£1,120,000 in 1950); a sack-manufacturing industry would be 
of immense value in view of the heavy demand for sacks for 
the export of cocoa; and the production of vegetable oils would 
be able to meet all the country’s needs for edible fats, cooking 
fats and soap, as well as supply another export item. 


Communications 


The main lines of the Gold Coast railroad network run in- 
land from Takoradi and Accra respectively and converge to 
meet at Kumasi, the capital of Ashanti. A branch spur runs 
eastward within this “triangle” from the Takoradi-Kumasi line 
to Oda and Kade and two smaller lines leave the same railroad 
in a northwesterly direction to Prestea and Awaso respectively. 
In 1949, the total length was 436 miles of open lines. (See 
map p. 326.) In the government’s view, a rapid extension of 
transport facilities in the Gold Coast is fundamental to the 
Plan’s success. There are large and potentially productive areas 
which require opening up in order that surplus agricultural 
produce may be marketed in the towns and exported. 

The Plan therefore provides for a network of road, rail, 
river and air transport, plus expanded port facilities. Of the 
four new railroad projects proposed, perhaps the most significant 
is a 350-mile line from Kumasi in Ashanti to Navrongo near 
the northern boundary of the Northern Territories.°* Develo- 
ment in the Northern Territories has lagged behind that of 
the rest of the country and the proposed rail link would enable 
large tracts of agricultural land, at present virtually unused, 
to be brought into production. This in turn would increase 
food supplies for the country as a whole; permit an agricul- 
tural export economy; facilitate the movement of people and 


_ %6 Two alternative routes for the Northern Territories will be exam- 
ined. A major difficulty is that such an undertaking would not pay its 
way for some time. The cost is estimated at £7 million. 
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consumer goods; and, finally, stimulate commercial and social 
progress.®*? 

Another important rail connection (from Achiasi to Nsa- 
wam) will provide an economical route for heavy import traffic 
from the deep water port of Takoradi to the main commercial 
center of Accra. At present these goods must be transported 
by road; by rail via Kumasi which is a long detour; or else be 
landed at the surf port of Accra with consequent risk of loss 
or damage. This new rail link is estimated to cost £1 million. 
Half this sum®* has been gratefully accepted as a contribution 
from the Economic Cooperation Administration; this is part 
of a $7,700,000 ECA grant to the United Kingdom government 
to assist projects designed to strengthen the economies of certain 
dependent territories and “facilitate production and transport 
of raw materials in short supply.” 


Social Services 


One of the main planks in the CPP’s election platform 
was that of universal, free, primary education. The section of 
the Development Plan devoted to education declares: 


it is now the aim of the Government to encourage the opening of 
new schools by the people themselves through local self-help. The 
Government’s contribution will be in the form of grants-in-aid, the 
training of teachers, and the exercise of supervision.®® 


Beginning 1 January 1952, education will be free to all who 
obtain admission to existing schools upon the results of entrance 


97 oe Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan, op. cit., 
pp. 57-61. 

98 $1,100,000. See Commonwealth Affairs, Vol. LV, No. 4 (New 
York, British Information Services, 1951), p. 61. Economic aid has 
also been provided through an ECA Agreement signed at London, 
6 July 1948 and amended at uM) ihiee 3 January 1950. See: Cmd. 
7469 (Treaty Series, No. 41) 48; and Cmd. 7961 (Treaty 
Series No. 32) 1950. In recent months the Economic Cooperation 
Administration has granted, through the Colonial Office in London, a 
total of $1,646,000 for purchasing road development equipment, and 
the construction of a 45-mile railroad connection. An entomologist 
to assist in the Volta River survey was also obtained through the E 

99 See Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan, op. cit., p. 68. 
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examinations conducted by the schools. This, of course, does 
not constitute universal, free, primary education. The imme- 
diate aim is: 

to accelerate the pace of primary education and thereby to make 


the basic course available to all children of school-going age within 
a comparatively short space of time.!® 


The chief difficulty appears to be not finance but a shortage 
of teachers; this is being met by doubling the intake of existing 
two-year teacher-training colleges (of which there are about 
18-20). Another problem in view of the unattractive salary 
scales, is to attract Africans to the teaching profession.* A 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. J. B. Erzuah, Min- 
isterial Secretary to the Minister of Education, is investigating 
the problem. 

Technical Education. In addition to this ambitious primary 
school program (the cost is to be met largely from local re- 
sources) it is also planned to set up three new technical schools 
which will give training at various levels in trade, technology, 
vocations, domestic and similar crafts. These will act as “feed- 
ers” to the new College of Arts, Science and Technology which 
will be built at Kumasi. The government considers that this 
type of technical education is of the first importance, since the 
economic development of the country will be accompanied by 
a great demand for skilled technicians of all kinds. 

According to the Development Plan, the new College at 
Kumasi will eventually provide all technical courses which the 
economic and social development of the Gold Coast may re- 
quire. Courses will include building, engineering, accounting, 
agriculture, science and commerce. When fully developed, there 
will be accommodation for 2,000 students; the estimated capital 
cost is given at £114 million. 


100 Ibid. 

101 Five additional Teacher-Training Colleges are to be built under 
the Plan. 

102 See Gold Coast Government, The Development Plan, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Health Services. The problems confronting the government 
in the field of education are tremendous; the crux will be to 
carry out the new program in the Northern Territories where 
there is widespread illiteracy. No less formidable are the dif- 
ficulties involved in developing the country’s health services. 
The Plan states that it is now intended to place greater empha- 
sis on the preventive rather than on the curative aspects of 
medicine “so that disease can be attacked at the source.” In 
the rural areas this will be attempted in the first instance by 
organizing mobile medical field units and establishing more 
rural health centers. There is to be an extension of the 
campaigns which have already been conducted with great suc- 
cess in the past few years against trypanosomiasis (sleeping 
sickness) and yaws. 

In the matter of health work, the responsibility of local 
authorities is stressed; the government observes that it is essen- 
tially a question of the interest and cooperation shown by the 
peoples themselves. Community effort is needed to create an 
“understanding of the need for sanitary measures and confi- 
dence in the work of the health centers.”!°* The stress which 
is placed on preventive medicine does not mean that hospital 
facilities will be neglected; indeed, the largest single project 
in the medical development program will be the construction 
of a new hospital at Kumasi. Costing £1 million it will be one 
of the finest in West Africa.’ 


Housing. The government also announces its intention to 
improve housing standards in the Gold Coast. Its housing policy 
under the Plan will be based on the following essentials: “no 
jerry-built houses; no exploitation of the housing shortage; 
stabilisation of rents; and security of tenure for tenants,.”?% 
The new houses built by the government in the main centers 
will be supplied as soon as possible with water and electricity 
and it is proposed to introduce power machines into the build- 


108 Jbid., p. 74. 
104 Jbid., p. 75. 
105 Ibid., p. 83. 
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ing industry. There will also be experiments with mass-produced 
pre-fabricated buildings. 


Common Services and General Administration 


In addition to the three main categories discussed above, 
there are a number of government services and activities which 
cannot be classified under any one of these headings but which 
are nevertheless essential for the administration of public busi- 
ness and for development in all its aspects. For example, there 
is the work of the Public Relations Department. As we have 
seen, this organization played an important role during the 
Gold Coast elections. Under the Plan, it will be developed 
to the utmost extent possible in order to fulfill its function of 
informing the public of the government’s policies and actions. 
The radio transmitter at Accra will be replaced by a more 
powerful unit so as to provide a more efficient service and 
the existing unit will be transferred to Tamale. This will pro- 
vide an independent radio service in the vernaculars of the 
Northern Territories. It is planned to build 24 more rediffusion 
stations and provide a greater number of loudspeakers in public 
places.1% 


The Volta River Project 


The Plan’s total expenditure of £73,962,000 does not take 
into account the proposed Volta River Project. However, since 
frequent references to the undertaking are made in the govern- 
ment’s Development Plan, this brief analysis would be incom- 
plete if it failed to describe the project. 

The Plan observes that adoption of the project by the 
government may cause some parts of the development proposed 
in its publication to be postponed. Briefly, it is intended to 
build a dam across the Volta River at a site between Senchi 
and the Afram confluence. In this way it will be possible to 
develop at least 500,000 kilowatts of hydro-electric power, which 


106 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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will be used in conjunction with a smelting industry using 
electric smelters. Since the Gold Coast has reserves of bauxite 
estimated at 225 million tons, aluminum could be produced 
at a plant using power from the Volta. The report states: 

Provided that suitable terms can be agreed with the aluminum 
companies for the purchase of the power, ... and the money can 
be raised, the Government proposes to proceed with the project.!0? 

The project also involves a new harbor east of Accra; a 
railroad link with the bauxite region of Yenahin; a further 
railroad from Accra to the new port; a new road from the 
port to the dam; and possibly a bridge across the Volta. Later 
it is hoped to carry surplus electric power over a grid to Accra, 
Kumasi and Sekondi-Takoradi; there is also a further project 
to irrigate the Accra plains and thus stimulate agricultural 
production. 

Perhaps the most spectacular aspect of the Volta River 

scheme is that it would create the world’s largest man-made 
lake. This in turn opens up possibilities for a fishing industry, 
but will also create a major resettlement problem. The Plan 
considers that: 
The Volta River Project will be a factor of the greatest importance 
not only as being itself an industrial undertaking on an immense 
scale but also because of the influence it will exert on the develop- 
ment of industry generally by the provision of cheap electrical 
power and as a training ground for industrial labour and skilled 
operatives.!°% 


Conclusion 


The new Development Plan differs in several respects from 
the earlier 10-year program introduced in 1946 (and revised 
in 1950) by the previous Gold Coast administration. It en- 
visages a larger expenditure (£73,900,000 compared with 
£61,000,000) since projects of an economic nature are now 
estimated to cost £38,500,000 instead of £32,500,000 as in the 
previous plan. Significantly, the emphasis has shifted from 


107 Ibid., p. 10. 
108 Jbid., p. 37. 
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communications (these will cost £4 million less) to education 
and the health services, which are planned on a rather more 
ambitious scale. But in general, many of the projects listed 
had already been accepted in principle before the CPP Min- 
isters took office, including the Volta River proposal. The 
innovations in the new Plan are mainly in the field of health 
and education.’ 

Set out in “cautious and measured terms”*!° the Plan is 
based on a careful estimate of the financial resources which 
are either at present available or likely to accrue in the imme- 
diate future. About two-thirds of the total expenditure will 
come from available surplus balances, annual government rev- 
enues and export duties on cocoa through 1961.7"4 The remain- 
ing one-third is expected to be derived from loans. The Plan 
does not envisage large-scale technical aid from abroad, but 
there will be a need for overseas technicians and investment 
capital. It is clear that the Gold Coast people intend to rely 
mainly on their own energy and resources to implement the 
Plan and it is in this spirit of self-reliance that they are now 
dedicating their endeavors. There is still a difficult path to be 
followed as Africa’s first dependent country sets out on the 
great adventure of responsible government, but the achieve- 
ments of the new British-African partnership to date have been 
decidedly promising. 

Britain has committed herself to a joint enterprise. Her policy 
has not been devoid of imperfection nor indeed are its virtues 
immediately self-evident. Yet it has remained pragmatic, flexible 
and capable of continuous development. It appears likely to 
create a growing, dynamic society in which the African people 
have a vital interest. 


109 For example, the training of a new grade of Clinical Superintend- 
ent to meet the shortage of doctors and the provision of a Medical 
School at the University College (Achimota). See Gold Coast Govern- 
ment, The Development Plan, op. cit., p. 77. 

110 The Financial Times (London) 27 July 1951, p. 4. 

111 See The New York Times, 26 August 1951, p. 24. 
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APPENDIX 


EXTRACTS FROM THE GOLD COAST (CONSTITUTION) 
ORDER IN COUNCIL, 1950 


Part II 


Executive Council 


4. There shall be an Executive Council in and for the Gold Coast, 
which shall consist of the Governor as President, three ex-officio 
Members and such other Members (hereinafter called “Represen- 
tative Members”), being Members of the Assembly, and not being 
less than eight at any one time, as may from time to time be 
appointed in accordance with the provisions of this Part of this 
Order. 


5. The Executive Council shall be the principal instrument of 
policy and shall perform such functions and duties, and exercise such 
powers, as may from time to time be prescribed by or under this 
Order, any other Orders of His Majesty in Council, any Instructions 
under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet or, subject to the 
provisions of this order and of such other Orders and Instructions as 
aforesaid, by or under any other law in force in the Gold Coast. 


6. (1) The Governor shall, save as otherwise provided by any 
Instructions under His Majesty’s Sign Manual and Signet. 

(a) consult with the Executive Council in the exercise of all 
powers conferred upon him by this Order other than powers 
which he is by this Order directed or empowered to exercise 
in his discretion; and 

(b) act in accordance with the advice of the Executive Council 
in any matter on which he is by this subsection obliged to 
consult with the Executive Council. 

(2) Nothing in subsection (1) of this section shall be construed 

as applying to matters for which provision is made by subsection (1) 
of section 19, or by section 58, of this Order. 


7. The ex-officio Members of the Executive Council shall be the 
Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. 


8. Whenever there shall be occasion for the appointment of one 
or more Representative Members: 
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(i) the Governor, acting in his discretion, shall submit to the 
Assembly, for its approval, the name or names of the person 
or persons, as the case may be, whom he proposes for appoint- 
ment; 

(ii) the Assembly shall, before the conclusion of the meeting in 
which the name of any person proposed for appointment as 
a Member of the Executive Council has been submitted to it 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (i) of this 
section, consider and resolve whether the appointment of such 
person shall be approved; 

(iii) the Governor shall by Instrument under the Public Seal ap- 
point to be a Member of the Executive Council any person 
of whose appointment the Assembly shall by resolution 
approve as provided in paragraph (ii) of this section. 


9. (1) The Assembly may, by resolution in favour of which there 
are cast the votes of not less than two-thirds of all the Members of 
the Assembly, request the Governor to revoke the appointment of 
any Representative Member of the Executive Council. 

(2) Upon receipt from the Speaker, Deputy Speaker or other 
Member presiding of a copy of any such resolution, the Governor 
shall, by Instrument under the Public Seal, revoke any such appoint- 
ment; and thereupon the seat of any such Member shall become 
vacant. 

(3) If the Governor, acting in his discretion, shall consider that 
any Representative Member has failed to carry out any policy or 
decision of the Executive Council, he may propose to the Executive 
Council that the appointment of such Member shall be revoked; and, 
if the Executive Council shall so resolve, the Governor shall by 
Instrument under the Public Seal revoke such appointment, and 
thereupon the seat of any such Member shall become vacant. 


10. (1) The seat of a Representative Member of the Executive 
Council shall in any case become vacant: 

(a) if he shall cease to be a Member of the Assembly; 
Provided that, if a Member of the Executive Council shall 
cease to be a Member of the Assembly by reason of a dissolu- 
tion thereof, he shall not on that account vacate his seat in the 
Executive Council until such time as the Assembly shall, after 
such dissolution, have resolved that not less than four persons 
shall be appointed to be Members of the Executive Council in 
pursuance of paragraph (ii) of section 8 of this Order; or 

(b) if he shall be absent from the Gold Coast without written 
permission given by the Governor acting in his discretion. 
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(2) A Representative Member of the Executive Council may, by 
writing under his hand addressed to the Governor, resign his seat in 
the Executive Council; and upon receipt of such resignation by the 
Governor the seat of such Member shall become vacant. 


(3) A person whose seat in the Executive Council has become 
vacant may, if qualified, again be appointed as a Member of the 
Executive Council from time to time. 


(4) The Governor may, by Instrument under the Public Seal, 
declare a Representative Member of the Executive Council to be by 
reason of illness temporarily incapable of discharging his functions 
as a Member of the Council; and thereupon such Member shall not 
sit or vote in the Council until he is declared in manner aforesaid 
again to be capable of discharging his said functions. 


16. (1) The Members of the Executive Council (other than the 
Governor) shall take precedence among themselves as His Majesty 
may specially assign and, if precedence be not so assigned, as follows: 

First, the Chief Secretary; 

Secondly, the Leader of Government Business; 

Thirdly, the remaining Members of the Executive Council 
according to the length of time for which they have been con- 
tinuously Members of the Council. Members who have been 
continuously Members for the same length of time taking prece- 
dence according to age. 


(2) In ascertaining, for the purposes of subsection (1) of this 
section, the length of time for which any person shall have been 
continuously a Member of the Executive Council: 

(a) no account shall be taken of any interval between the vacation 
by that person of his seat in the Executive Council in conse- 
quence of a dissolution of the Assembly and the date of his 
appointment to fill a vacancy in the Executive Council caused 
by that dissolution; and 

(b) if any person, having been, for any period immediately before 
the date upon which the Executive Council established by 
the existing Letters Patent ceases to exist, a Member of that 
Council, becomes a Member of the Executive Council as first 
constituted under this Order, he shall be deemed to have been 
a member of the Executive Council during that period; and 
no account shall be taken of any interval between the end of 
that period and the date upon which such person is first 
appointed as a Member of the Executive Council under this 
Order. 
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17. The Governor shall, so far as is practicable, attend and preside 
at all meetings of the Executive Council. In his absence the Chief 
Secretary shall preside; and, in the absence of the Chief Secretary, 
such Member as the Governor, acting in his discretion, may appoint 
shall preside. 


18. The Executive Council shall not be disqualified for the trans- 
action of business by reason of any vacancy among the Members 
thereof; and any proceedings therein shall be valid notwithstanding 
that some person who was not entitled so to do sat or voted in the 
Council or otherwise took part in the proceedings. 


19. (1) The Executive Council shall not be summoned except by 
the authority of the Governor, but shall be so summoned on the 
written request of at least eight Members of the Executive Council. 


(2) No business except that of adjournment shall be transacted in 
the Executive Council if objection is taken by any Member present 
that there are less than five Members present besides the Governor 
or other Member presiding. 


Part IV 


Legislative Assembly 


33. There shall be a Legislative Assembly in and for the Gold 
Coast which shall consist of a Speaker, three ex-officio Members, six 
Special Members and seventy-five Elected Members. 


38. The ex-officio Members of the Assembly shall be the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary. 


39. (1) Of the Special Members, three, who shall be called 
“Special Members for Commerce”, shall be chosen by the members 
of such Chambers of Commerce of the Gold Coast (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the specified Chambers of Commerce”), and in accord- 
ance with such procedure, as the Governor, acting in his discretion, 
may, by writing under his hand, direct. 


(2) The remaining Special Members, who shall be called “Special 
Members for Mines”, shall be chosen by the members of the Gold 
Coast Chamber of Mines in accordance with such procedure as the 
Governor, acting in his discretion, may, by writing under his hand, 
direct. 
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40. (1) The Elected Members of the Assembly shall be: 
(i) Thirty-seven Members, who shall represent the Colony, and 


who shall consist of: 

(a) twelve Territorial Members, of whom eleven shall be elected 
in accordance with the provisions of Part I of the Second 
Schedule to this Order; and of whom one shall be elected 
in accordance with the provisions of Part II of the Second 
Schedule to this Order;,,.. 


(b) twenty-one Rural Members; and 
(c) four Municipal Membets, 


(ii) nineteen Members, who shall represent Ashanti, and who shall 
consist of: 
(a) six Territorial Members, who shall be elected in accordance 
with the provisions of Part III of the Second Schedule to 
this Order; 


(b) twelve Rural Members; and 
(c) one Municipal Membér; 


(iii) nineteen Members, who shall represent the Northern Terri- 
tories, and who shall be elected in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Part IV of the Second Schedule to this Order. 


Part V 


Legislation and Procedure in Legislative Assembly 


50. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Order it shall be lawful 
for the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Assembly, to make laws for the peace, order and good government 
of the Gold Coast: 

Provided that should arf} such law be repugnant to any provision 
of the Trusteeship Agreement approved by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the thirteenth day of December, 1946, in 
respect of Togoland under United Kingdom Trusteeship, such law 
shall to the extent of such repugnancy, but not otherwise, be void. 


(2) No such law shall make persons of any racial community liable 
to disabilities to which persons of other such communities are not 
made liable. 
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(3) Any law made in contravention of subsection (2) of this sec- 
tion shall, to the extent of such contravention, but not otherwise, be 
void. 


58. (1) Subject to the provisions of subsection (2) of this section 
if the Governor shall consider thai it is expedient in the interests of 
public order, public faith or goo! government (which expressions 
shall without prejudice to their ge.erality, include the responsibility 
of the Gold Coast as a territory within the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and all matters pertaining to the creation or abolition of any 
public office or to the salary or other conditions of service of any 
public officer) that any Bill introduced, or any motion proposed, in 
the Assembly should have effect, then, if the Assembly fail to pass 
such Bill or motion within such time and in such form as the 
Governor may think: reasonable and expedient, the Governor at any 
time which he shall think fit, may, notwithstanding any provisions of 
this Order or of any Standing Orders of the Assembly, declare that 
such Bill or motion shall have effect as if it had been passed by the 
Assembly, either in the form in which it was so introduced or pro- 
posed or with such amendments as the Governor shall think fit which 
have been moved or proposed in the Assembly or in any Committee 
thereof; and thereupon the said Bill or motion shall have effect as if 
it had been so passed, and, in the case of any such Bill, the provisions 
of this Order relating to assent to Bills and disallowance of laws shall 
have effect accordingly. 


(2) The Governor shall not make any declaration under this sec- 
tion except in accordance with the following conditions, that is to say: 


(a) the question whether the declaration should be made shall 
first be submitted in writing by the Governor to the Executive 
Council and if, upon the question being so submitted to it, the 
Executive Council shall resolve that the declaration be made, 
the Governor may make the declaration; 


if, when the question whether the ceclaration should be made 
is submitted to it as aforesaid, the Executive Council shall not 
within such time as the Governor may think reasonable and 
expedient resolve that the declaration be made, then 


(b 


— 


(i) the Governor may submit the said question to a Secretary 
of State and may make the declaration if, upon the question 
being so submitted to him, a Secretary of State authorises 
the Governor to make the declaration; or 
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(ii) the Governor may make the declaration without submitting 
the said question to a Secretary of State, if in the Gov-. 
ernor’s opinion urgent necessity requires that the declaration” 
be made without obtaining the authority of a Secretary” 
of State; in which case he shall, at the time of making” 
the declaration, certify in writing that urgent necessity | 
requires that the declaration be made without obtaining 
such authority. . 


59. (1) No Bill shall become a law until either the Governor ~ 
shall have assented thereto in His Majesty’s name and on His © 
Majesty’s behalf and shall have signed the same in token of such 
assent, or His Majesty shall have given his assent thereto through a | 
Secretary of State. 
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